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We are obliged,to a member of the committee for the 
following description of the new cemetery, and of the re- 
gulations adopted for its management. 


The new cemetery, called the ‘* Low Hill General Ce- 
metery,”” has been established by a number of persons of 
various religious faith and persuasions, with a view of alter- 
ing the custom that has hitherto prevailed of interring the 
dead amidst a dense population; and also at the same 
time of giving that decency and retirement to the cere- 
mony, and security against depredation, that is so pecu- 
liarly gratifying to surviving friends. When it is consi- 
dered that the expenses of the undertaking nearly reaches 
the sum of £8,000, those persons who have taken. shares 
may fairly be allowed some claim to praise for such pub- 
lic-spirited conduct. f 

The cemetery contains about 24,000 superficial square 
yards. The form of the enclosure is an oblong square, 
secured by a thick brick wall 13 feet high. me 

The house of the Registrar (the Rev. J. Bruce), and the 

are in the Gan style of architecture, built after 
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a design of our townsman, Mr. John Foster, jun. The 
front of the buildings and the adjoining wall are of cut 
stone. A border of ten feet wide, immediately adjoining 
the interior side of the wall, and surrounding the whole 
ground, is set apart for an arcade or colonade, which will 
be roofed with slate, and railed in by ornamental iron 
work, set upon a stone plynth ; this border will be used 
for tombs and any monumental inscription; tablet, or 
work of sculpture, that may be erected, will be placed 
against the wall at the head of the respective tombs. 

The centre of the ground is appropriated to vaults and 
graves, laid out in regular order, and numbered accord- 
ing to a plan that may be seen at the Registrar’s office. 
Each corpse interred will be regularly registered in the 
books of the institution. 

The chapel will be at the service of such persons who 
may wish to use it, and any religious funeral ceremony 
may be performed in it by the minister, or other person 
chosen by the parties who may require its use, provided 
such ceremony is not an outrage upon the decencies of life 
or offensive to civilized society ; but, if the friends of the 
person to be interred, prefer the ceremony being performed 
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by the Registrar of the cemetery, it is his duty to pe 

it according to a prescribed form, which ntay be seen o 
application to him, and without any charge of fee for such 
performance; or, if preferred, the interment may be made 
without any form or religious rite. 

Such part of the ground as is not immediately wanted 
for graves, is now being planted with ornamental shrub- 
hery, under the direction of Mr. Shepherd, Curator of the 
Botanic Garden. y 

For the pur of greater security, a watchman will 
at all times of the night be upon the ground. 

A Committee will at all times have a superintendin 
control, and will take care that nothing offensive, ludi- 
crous, or in evident bad taste, shall appear among the 
monumental inscriptions, or in any other ways 

A system of the utmost liberality will pervade the entire 
management of this cemetery ; and it is hoped that no 
religious distinctions or prejudices may arise to prevent 
its being the earthly resting-place of those, who, for its 
security, or from other motives of preference, may be dis- 
posed to adopt it. 








SEQUESTERED BURIAL-PLACES. 


For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being ere resign’'d, 

Left the warm paar of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 


Gray. 
Those habits and customs which are found to prevail 
universally, wherever human beings exist, and which have 
eharacterized mankind in all ages, appear to be founded 
in our very nature and condition: they must have had 
their origin either in some urgent necessity, so obvious as 


— 


instincts, inseparable from humanity, and affecting alike 
rude and polished society. 

The outward respect paid to the dead, and the ceremo- 
nious and solemn observances attendant on their interment, 
are unquestionably of this description. No race of people, 
however savage in other respects, has yet been found 
callous to the natural impulse which dictates the funeral 
obsequies. 

Xn the estimation of rational men it ought to be a mat- 
ter of indifference where their own bodies are deposited 





to be universally recognised, or must be traved to human 


after death; whether their graves become the common 


foot-path through a crowded city, until every trace of 
monumental inscription be obliterated,—or whether their 
remains are deposited in some secluded or romantic spot, 
where their friends can repair to shed a tear to their 
memory, or breathe a prayer for their eternal repose, 
unmolested by the vulgar and unhallowed gaze of un- 
sympathizing intruders. 

The solicitude, however, evinced by many rational 
and pious persons, as to the disposal of their mortal re- 
mains after death, and the precautions they enjoin their 





surviving friends to observe, with a view to prevent the 
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midnight intrusion of the surgeon's caterer, prove that 
the disposal of our bodies afwr death is by no means a 
matter of such indifference as we have supposed ; and the 
sentiment which suggested the inscription on the monu- 
ment of our Shakspeare is probably in unison with the 
feelings and prejudices of the majority of mankind: 

* Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

Aud curst be he that moves my bones.” 

Tf, however, it were otherwise, and men were totally re. 
gardless whether their bodies, after death, were committed 
to the earth, after the manner of their fathers; or to the 
flames, according to the practice of some countries ; or 
whether the decoaposing process were effected by the fish 
or the worm ;—if, in short, the mode by which they may 
be assimilated to our parent clay, were a matter of perfect 
fndifference to men when living, still it must be recollected 
that it is by no means so to surviving friends; and, as 
it ig our business to legislate for the living, and not for the 
dead, we must consider the subject solely with reference to 
those feelings, which appear to be deeply implanted in the 
breast of man, in all ages and in all countries. 

It has long been the custom in this country to consign 
the dead to the earth,—** Dust to dust and ashes to ashes 3” 
and such is the force of habit and’ prejudice, that the 
earnest solicitation of a dying man, that his body might 
be disposed of in a different manner, would in all probabi- 
fity be overruled by his surviving friends and relatives. 
Instances, indeed, are not wanting to prove that the slight- 
est departure from the ordinary forms observed in the dis- 
poral of the dead, will not be permitted, even in compli- 
ance with the last injunction of the deceased. We have 
always understood, that it was the wish of the late Mr. 
John Horn. Tooke, that his remains should be interred in 
his own garden; his friends, however, did not conform to 
that wish, although, on any other point, the simplest 
request of such ewan would have been scrupulously and 
religiously complied with. 

But whatever diversity of opinion may prevail, respect- 
ing the modes or ceremonies observed in the disposal of 
the body after death, the places selected for the interment 
of the dead, in every country, have been as far removed as 
possible from the busy haunts of men. 3 

The burying-grounds which deface our native town ap- 
peer to form, indeed, a striking exception to this rule; 
but we must observe, as some apology for the unsightly 
appearance of graves snd tomb-stoncs in the immediate 
vicinity of our streets, that the living have obtruded upon 
doe dead, whose dormitories were not formerly, as they 
now arc, in the very centre of a dense population. 

The foregoing observations naturally suggested them- 
eelves, on a recent visit to the Low-hill Cemetery, a per- 
epective view and general description of which are ad- 
joined. We look upon this extensive establishment as 
forming a new era in the history of Liverpool, whether we 
consider the grand scale upon which it is laid out, or the 
very commendable spirit of liberality which has actuated 
those gentlemen, to whose exertions the town is much in- 
debted for its completion. 

It is much to the ercdit of the Jews of Liverpool that 
they were the first to set the example of burying the 
dead out of the towns and the Independents have also an 
enclosed burying ground én the immediate vicinity of the 
low-bill General Cemetery. 

There ts only one point in which it occurs to us that the 
new establishment will admit of improvement; and we 
take this occasion to mention it, because we are assured 
that many persone think and feel as we do with respect to 
the desidcratuin we are about to suggest. 

Unless we have misunderstood the regulations of the 
committee on the subject, the purchasere of graves in the 
pew cometory wil] not be left at Jiberty to consult their 
own tastes in the embellishment of the spots selected for 
the'last resting place of themselves or their relations. If 
every propristor of a lot of ground were left at full liberty 





to lay it out according to his own fancy, the new cemetery 
would, in process of time, resemble in picturesque ap- 
pearance, the celebrated Pére la Chaise, neur Paris, the 
founders of which appear to have beeu actuated by the 
same liberal spirit upon which we have just complimented 
the projectors of our native establishment. 

Tle Parisian depositary for the dead is thus described 
by a contemporary. * It is a spot without the walls, 
where the ashes of Jew and Christian, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, repose in charitable vicinity. The ground is laid 
out with taste and elegance, diversified in position, beau- 
tified with shrubs and flowers, and appropriately adorned 
with monuments, some interesting from their historical 
recollections, some touching from the simplicity and ten- 
derness of their inscriptions, but all neat, decent, and 
appropriate to the solemnity of the scene.” 

Whilst we entirely approve of the proposed measure of 
submitting all epitaphs und monumental incriptions to 
the inspection of a superintending committee, in order to 
prevent the intrusion of any thing ludicrous or absurd, 
which would ill accord with the character of the piace, 
we are at the same time decidedly of opinion, that free 
permission to follow the dictates or even the caprices of 
individuai taste in the embellishment of the graves would 
add much to the interest of the cemetery, by rendering it 
less forinal than it must be if any uniform mode of laying 
out the ground be enforced. With a view to draw the 
attention of the proprietors to this part of the subject, we 
shall, by way of conclusion, solicit their perusal of the 
tollowing extracts : 


Prussian Burial-places.—The cemeteries in this part of Ger. 
many are kept with great neatness.—Every grave is in general 
a flower-bed. I walked out one morning to the great cemetery 
of Berlin, to see the tomb of Klaproth, which is merely a cross, 
and announces nothing but his name and age. Close by, an 
elderly-looking woman, in decent mourning, was watering 
the flowers with which she had planted the grave of an only 
daughter+-(as the sexton afterwards told nse)—who had been 
interred the preceding week. The grave formed nearly a 
square of about five feet. It was divided into little beds, all 
dressed and kept with the utmost care, and adorned with 
the simplest flowers. Evergreens, intermingled with daisies, 
were ranged round the borders; little clumps of violets and 
forget-me-not were scattered in the interior; and in the cen- 
tre a solitary lily hung down its languishing blossom. The 
broken-hearted mother had just watered it, and tied it toa 
small stick, to secure it against the wind: at her side lay the 
weeds which she had rooted out. She went round the whole 
spot again and aguin, anxiously pulling up every blade of 
grass—then gazed for a few seconds on the grave—put the 
weeds into her apron—took up her little watering-pot— 
walked towards the gute—returned again, to sce that her lily 
was secure—and, at last, as the suppressed tear began tostart, 
hurried out of the cbhurchyard.—Tour in Germany in 1820— 
21—22. 

The custom, ao general in Switzerland and so common in 
our own principality of Wales, of strewing flowers over the 
graves of departed friends, either on the anniversaries of their 
deaths, or on other memorable days, is touching and beautiful. 
Those frail blossoms scattered over the green sod, in their 
morning freshness, but for a little space retain their balmy 
odours and their glowing tints, till the sun goes down, and 
the breeze of evening sighs over them, and the dews of night 
fall on their pale beauty, and the withered and fading wreath 
becoines a yet more appropriate tribute to the silent dust be- 
neath, But rose-trees, in full bloom, and tall staring lilies, 
and flaunting lilacs, and pert spriggish spirafrotexes, are, me- 
thinks, ill in harmony with that holiness of perfect repose 
which should prevade the last resting-place of mortality.— 
Even in our own unsentimental England, I have seen two or 
three of these flower-pot graves. One in particular, I remem- 
ber, had been planned and planted by a young disconsolate 
widow to the memory of her deceased partner. The tomb 
itself was a common square erection of free stone, covered 
over with a slab of black marble, on which, under the name, 
age, &c. of the defunct, was engraven an elaborate epitaph, 
commemorating his many virtues, and pathetically intimat- 
ing, that at no distant period the vacant space remaining on 
the same marble would receive the name of ‘ his inconsolable 
Eugenia.” The tomb was hedged about by a basket-work of 
honeysuckles; a Persian lilac drooped over its foot, and at 
the head (substituted for the elegant cypress, coy denizen of 
our ungenial clime) a young poplar perked up its pyramidical 
form. Divers other shrubs and flowering plants completed 
the ring-fence, plentifully interspersed with ‘‘ the fragrant 
weed, the Frenchman’s darling,” whose perfume, when 1 


visited the spot, was wafted over the whole churchyard. 18 

was then the full flush of summer. The garden had been 

planted but a month; but the lady had tended, and propped, 
| and watered those gay strangers with her own delicate hands, 
, even more in the dusk of evening 1eturned to her tender task 
sv that they had taken their removal kindly, and grew and 
flourished as carelessly round that cold marble, and in that 
field of graves, as they had done heretofore in their own 
sheltered nursery.— Blackwoud’s Magazine. 

It appears, from an article in the New Times, that 
some spirited projectors have it in contemplation to pro» 
vide, in the vicinity of London, a most extensive recepta~ 
cle for the dead, to be named Necropolis, or ** City of the 
Dead.” 

We have in our possession some interesting articles on 
this subject, which we shall introduce in a subsequent 
number ; and, as we consider the establishment of retired 
cemeteries interesting to the country st large, we shall 
feel obliged by any original communications or good selee- 
tions on the subject. 
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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBR. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit @ la surface dw globe, 20 
eouvre gue des ruines.—Paris: printed, 


Translated expressly for the Kalcidoscopefrom a recent French wort 
LETTER 1X.—Continuep, 


OF FOSSIL ANIMALS. 
—» + 

Permit me, Madam, to retrace every particular in the 
history of the fussil bones of elephants, that we may thenes 
deduce some inferences respecting their past existence. 

The superficial position of these bones, and their pre» 
sence in layers of light alluvial soil, which seemed to have 
formed the bottom of ancient valleys, prove that the ani- 
mals whose remains they are, whatever country they in- 
habited, must have been the victims of one of the last re- 
volutions that have contributed to change the surface of 
their soil. 

But did these elephants, whose remains have been disco- 
vered in Europe, in all the north of Asia, and even in the 
coldest regions, formerly live in the countries where they are 
found ; or were they transported thither from other countries 
by the waters which destroyed them? There is every reason 
to believe that they lived in the countries where they are 
found. The various natures of the layers contaiping their 
bones attest, that they must have been the victims of diffe. 
rent revolutions: we must, therefore, reject the idea that 
they were dispersed by a single great irruption. Besides, 
if they had been transported by the waters, they would be 
worn by the friction they must, in that case, have under- 
gone, and would have the appearance observad in pebbles 
that have been rounded by the action of the waves; whereas. 
they are in so excellent a state of preservation, that some 
bones of young animals are found amongst them, still 
retaining their most delicate and fragile cartilaginous pro« 
tuberances. If we were to suppose that the skeletons, 
having been transported entire, each individual bone has, 
therefore, remained uninjured, we should have an insur- 
mountable difficulty to encounter. It could not then be 
explained-why all the bones of one skeleton are not found 
in the same place, and why the heaps are composed 
of the remains of animals belonging to different spe- 
cies, and even different races, promiscuously collected to- 
gether; asa single heap never furnishes all the materials 
necessary to recompose the complete skeleton of any par- 
ticular species. 

The fossil elephants have, therefore, lived in the coun- 
tries which are now the coldest upon the earth, even in the 
uninhabitable regions of the polar circle. But was the 
temperature of those regions the same then that it now is? 
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‘We cannot suppose that it was; because, as they supply 
no vegetables fit for the nourishment of elephants, those 
animals could not, in that case, have subsisted there. 
Travellers inform us, that, at the 68th degree of northern 
latitude, the birch and ash are no longer seen; even the 
great fir tree, and the larch, which are natives of northern 
countries, dwindle to the size of shrubs, upon a soil gene- 
rally frozen, even during the summer. Crantz assures us, 
that, in all Greenland, a single tree is not found, more 
than six feet high. As for the animals living under this 
latitdide, they either gradually become extinct, or are in 
eo degenerate a state that their species can scarcely be re- 
cognised. The white ‘bear, the rein-deer, and the white 


_ fox, destined by nature to live in these climates, and pro- 


vided by her with very thick furs, can hardly support their 
eigour. Beyond the 68th degree of northern latitude, the 
face of the country is little else than one expanse of 
ice; yet, even under the polar circle, and beyond it, fossil 
elephants are found, which certainly could not have ex- 
igted there, if the temperature had, at that time, been 
what it now is. Besides, as animals of the same species 
have been discovered in Germany, France, and even Italy, 
we must, in the case that no change of climate has taken 
place, suppose the elephants of former times to have pos- 
essed the singular faculty of accommodating theinselves 
to all sorts of climates. Man, and some of the species 
most useful to him (the dog, for instance) are now the 
only animals endued by nature with that happy flexibility 
of temperament. The hunan species alone is diffused 
over all known countries, from the most burning regions 
of the torrid zone to the polar circle.* 

The elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus of the pre- 
sent time, are the animals most resembling those found in 
a fossil state; and to them nature has assigned a very 
limited extent of country, beyond which they cannot exist. 

It is, therefore, evident, that the countrics now sub- 
ject to the rigours of a perpetual winter, had, formerly, a 
much milder temperature; and the revolutions which have 
caused this change in their climates have, without doubt, 
in many places, occasioned the sudden destruction of the 
animals living there. f 

There is another opinion prevalent on this subjéci, which 
I will state to you, that it may not be the means of leading 
you into error. It might be supposed that a slow decrease 
of temperature compelled these animals gradually to emi- 
grate to warmer regions; and that, having abandoned the 
climates which were growing cold, they were finally all 
collected in the places where they are now, found. 

According to this hypothesis, which has been adopted 
by Buffon, the animals whose remains have been found 
must have been the last that remained in their primitive 
abode; and the progressive change of climate must, in the 
course of time, have caused their furs to increase in thick- 
ness, as the skin of the dog, though entirely bare in warm 
eountries, is, in northern countries, covered with an abun- 
dant coat of hair. 

The Sirst reason opposed to oir admission of this system 
consists in the very perceptible differences existing be- 
tween the skeleton of the species of fossil elephants and of 
the two species now living; differences much too strongly 
marked to have been produced by mere variety of cli- 
mate. A second reason is presented in the fact that there 
are found buried with the remains of the elephants, several 
kinds of animals, that were evidently contemporary with 
them, and that were certainly destroyed by the revolutions, 
of which indubitable traces remain. Why should the ele- 
phants alone have escaped disasters capable of entirely de- 
gtroying other species coexistent with them ? 

Besides, the revolutions, which proved fatal to the ani- 
mals of this period, happened suddenly. I ‘need not here 
wepeat, that, if the body of the elephant bought by Mr. 
Adams, and others that have been found, also covered with 
their skins, bad not been suddenly frozen in the places 





© Neogeack, a Danish settlement, is situated under the 72d 
ot latitudes and the Greenlanders live still nearer 





where they were discovered, their flesh could not have been 
preserved. 

It may be added, that elephants have also existed in 
America, where their remains are exceedingly abundant. 
Why, if the change of temperature Was sufficiently slow to 
permit them to retire to warmer countries, did not the 
elephants of that great continent effect their escape, as 
well as those living in other parts of the world? Why 
did they not take refuge in South America, where Mexico, 
and the neighbouring countries, would have afforded them 
a temperature certainly as warm as they could have sup- 
ported, and land sufficiently elevated to save them from 
the marine inundations, to which many of them must have 
fallen victims ? 

Finally, we could not, in this supposition, account for 
the destruction of the elephants in the temperate countries 
of Europe, particularly in Italy, since there are so many 
proofs that they were adapted to live in much colder re- 
giors. 

We may conclude, from all that we have just said, first, 
that the elephants whose bones have, in our days, been 
found in a fossil state, formerly lived in the places, where 
their re:nains were deposited; secondly, that the present ele- 
phants are not their descendants; thirdly, that all explana- 
tions of their destruction by a slow and gradual decrease of 
temperature, or by a progressive encroachment of the 
ocean upon the continents, are entirely inadmissible. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that marine shells 
have, in some instances, been found, fastened, or rather 
incrustated upon the bones of fossil elephants, It may 
thence be inferred, that these bones were already divested 
of flesh, when the countries where they lay were inun- 
dated by the sea. This may casily be accounted for, by 
supposing that the bones of elephants, which had died 
naturally some years before the inandation took place, re- 
mained scattered upon the soil, after their flesh had been 
devoured by the carnivorous animals of that time. In the 
same manner, it often happens in our country, that the 
dead bodies of horses and other quadrupeds are left ex- 
posed upon the surface of the ground. 


As two species of clephants now exist, that have been 
known since the beginning of the times recorded in his- 
tory, namely, the elephant of the Indies, and the elephant 
of Africa, perhaps, Madam, you may be curious to know 
which of these two species the fossil elephant most resem- 
bles. It appears that it was much more nearly allied to the 
species of Asia, than to that of Africa; it had, in fact, 
like the former, a longer cranium, and a more concave 
forehead than the elephant of Africa. These two charac- 
teristics were even more strongly marked in the fossil ele. 
phant than in the elephant of Asia. Its head differed 
from that of the two living species, in the more obtuse 
form of the lower jaw-bone, in the superior size of the 
molar teeth, which were also distinguished by longer and 
narrower rubans, and still more, in the enormous ca- 
pacity of the alveoli, in which the tusks grew As for the 
rest of the, body, it seems to have been somewhat larger 
than the elephant of the Indies, but its form was, in 
general, mere squat. 

Represent to yourself this animal, Madam, not covered 
with the almost naked skin of our elephants, but protected 
from the cold of the countries in which it lived, by a dou- 
ble fur of wool and hair. The hair upon its neck, and 
upon the spine of its back, was sufficiently long to form a 
sort of mune; its tusks, composed of very fine ivory, and 
rather longer than those of the present elephant, were 
spirally bent, and slightly directed outwards; finally, the 
large dimensions of the alveoli of its tusks, not only ren- 
dered its appearance very different from that of our ele- 
phants, but must also have had a considerable influence 
upon the organization of its trunk. f 

As you perceive, Madam, this ancient elephant differed 
more even from the species of the Indies, than the horse 
differs from the ass or zebra, or the dog from the fox; 
consequently, it cannot be admitted that one proceeds 
from the other: we might, with equal propriety, suppose 





that horses would, in the course of time, produce assea, 
or that dogs would produce foxes. 

M. Deluc, in an interesting memoir, has given very 
plausible 1easons in support of the opinion, that elephants 
did not, at the same time, inhabit the whole of Europe, 
and the North of Asia. He supposes that these countries 
were divided into islands, subject to frequent inundations 
of the sea, more or less durable. He remarks, that the 
bones, found scattered in different places, were probably 
the remuins of animals that died naturally in these islands 
and that the bones, collected in large quantities, belonged 
to animals that were destroyed by some sudden inundation 
in the places whither they had fed in flocks to seek refuge. 
He remarks, also, that, in some instances, the sea may 
have rolled before it the bones scattered upon the surface 
of the soil which it inundated, and have Sattid thea to. 
gether in the lowest places. 

Although I have so much enlarged upon all circum. 
stances connected with the history of fossil elephants, do 
not fear, Madam, lest I should enter into details as minute 
of each of the contemporary species, whose remains we 
have discovered. The general considerations, discussed im 
this letter, respecting the position of the fossil remains of 
elephants, the time when these animals lived, the climate 
of the countries they inhabited, and finally, the nature of 
the revolutions by which they were destroyed, are applica- 
ble to most of the other contemporary species; conse. 
quently, my remarks upon them will be more brief. 








| 
The Mousetwife, 

“* Housekeeping and husbandry, tf it be good, 

Must love one another as cousins in blood : 


The wife, too, must husband as well as the mam 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





HEALTH, 
(From Sir A. Cooper's Lectures, p. 68.) 

‘©The means by which I preserve my own health, are 
temperance, early rising, and spunging my body every 
morning with cold water, a practice I have pursued for 
thirty years; and though I go from this heated theatre 
into the squares of the hospital, in the severest winter 
nights, with merely silk stockings on my legs, yet I searcely 
ever have a cold; should it happen, however, that I feel 
indisposed, my remedy is one grain of calomel combined 
with four of cathartic extract, which I take at night, and 
a basin of hot tea, about two hours before I rise the fol. 
lowing morning, to excite a free perspiration, and my in- 
disposition soon subsides. 

** An old Scotch physician, for whom I had a great re» 
pect, and whom I frequently met professionally in the city, 
used to sav, as we were entering the patients’ reom to- 
gether, * Weel, Mister Cooper, we ha’ only twa things to 
keep in mind, and they'll searve us-for here and herea'ter 5 
one is, always to have the fear of the Laird before our een, 
that "ill do for hereafter; and the t’other is, to keep your 
bowels open, and that will do for here.’ ” 


To Cure the Tooth-ache.—Rub between the hands some 
strong brandy, and snuff up the cffluvia strongly. This, 
we are told by one who used it, isinfullible. We think it 
may relieve in some cases, on the principle of counter 
stimulus; the nerves of the nose and those of the teeth 
are from thesame branch of nerves, the maxillary pairs. 
—Medical Adviser. 


Cure for Worms —Our worthy townsman, Dr. Johns, 
in a letter tothe editorof the Lancet, affirms, **that almost 
every case of worms, if not every cuse, may be cured by 
the internal exhibition of fine/y-powdered glass. 1 have, 
he adds, been inthe habit of using this substance for man 
years, in the treatment both of children and adults, with 
uniform success. In cases where symptoms of irritation 
in the intestinal canal ixist, and which are more readily to 
be detected by a careful observer than to be expressed in 
words, Ihave found the powder of glass, given as shall be 
presently mentioned, accompanied by the most marked 
improvement of health.—In children, it is sufficient. to 
give them two scruples every morning for a week; a few 
grains of calomel may be included in the Jast paper to be 
taken, but this is not essential to its success. 1 must not 
here omit to mention the case of a merchant, whom I hed 
under my care in Calcutta, to whom I gave about double 
the quantity every morning, during the time mentioned, 
and succeeded:in removing most distressing case of worms.” 
—Manchester Courier. 
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STANZAS. 


~~ 
Tell me not of jocund Spring, 
q Fair though be her dappled wing; 
Tell me not of myrtle groves, 
Fays and fairies, sportive loves; 
Far from Pleasure’s haunts I fly, 
Mirth but wakes the mourning sigh. 


} Call not from her starry sphere 
Music, heavenly Music dear! 
) is Delphic strains for aye be mute, 
/ rH Silence brood o’er harp and lute; 
i Music, heavenly Music bland, 
Strike thy lyre in happier land! 





Let me dream of yawning graves, 

} jy Raving winds, and whelming waves; 
Echoing wide, from pole to pole, 

List tne pealing thunder's roll; 

| While Megera's demon form 

Shall mock the fiercely-yelling storm. 


Let me on yon desert shore, 
Where the billows ceaseless roar, 
Where the eagle builds her nest, 
Where the curlew sinks to rest, 
Where, to mar the quiet scene, 
Form of man has never been. 


There, in yonder frowning den, 
Where no prying eye shall ken, 
Where no foot has ever trod, 
Where was never man’s abode; 
There let me my dwelling make, 
Stormy world, ny farewell take. 


Falee thy dazzling vizor fair, 

False thy proiise, “ light as air ;” 
Beaming Love's seraphic form 
Shrouds the woe-denouncing storm, 
While, to rend the heart in twain, 
Friendship lures with smiling mien. 


Ciree bland, of Proteus form, 

Let me fly the howling storm; 

Calmly in yon lonely nook, 

Calmly on thy follies look ; 

Tranquil live, and peaceful die, . 

My dirge the wailing bittern's ery. 
bbver pool. 











(ontainaL.) 





TO 
Though tears may dim awhile thine eyes, 
And grief oppressive weigh thee down; 
Yes, though thy breast is fraught with sighs, 
And all around wears sorrows frown; 
Qh! yet before sweet nature’s gown 
Is moist with ev'ning’s pearly dew, 
Those tears thy cheeks may trickle down, 
And thou may’st bid all cares adieu ! 


Just so, surcharg’d, the gentle flow’r 
On nature’s lap reclin'd its head, 
But potent sol's restoring pow’r 
Its stem again with vigour fod; 
Again it bloom'd, again it spread 
“ Its sweetsess on the desert air,” 
And those who thought the flow'ret dead 
Bebeld it blushing, fresh and fair! 








When ease of mind shall check thy tears, 
And scenes where gloom prevail'd, grow gay, 
When pleasure’s flow’ry path appears, 
if And thorns no longer cross thy way; 
Oh! wilt thou in thy calm survey 
Be pleas’d with this fond heart of mine? 
If so, with truth I then can say, 
That he that loves thee, , 1s thine! 
Liverpool, 1825. M———-X. 


Sashions for April. 


Bat. Dress.—Over a white satin slip, a dress of Ja- 
panese plain gauze, or tulle, with a full rouleaux of gauze 
next the shoe, entwined by narrow straps of etherial blue 
satin in bias: at some distance above this ornament are 
bouquets of blue China astres, without foliage ; the stalks 
of white satin, and each bouquet confined at the extremity 
of the stalks with a full rosette of white satin, which gives 
a richness to this simply-elegant embellishment. The cor- 
sage is of white satin, with the bust beautifully marked 
out by crossed bouffunt draperies of the same light mate- 
rial as the dress; the space of the corsage next the tucker 
part is laid in small plaits across, and a narrow ornament 
of Vandyke blond finishes it where the neck is but ver 
partially displayed; the sleeves are short and very full, 
and their ornaments correspond with that of the roleau at 
the bottom of the skirt. The hair is arranged very full, 
with curls and bows, and very short atthe ears. A string, 
formed of several rows of pearls, crosses the upper part of 
the forehead, in an oblique direction ; another, of the same 
description, divides the bows in front, on the summit of 
the head; bouquets of blue China astres are placed at de- 
tached and equal distances, in the most becoming manner, 
among the curls and bows. The ear-rings and necklace 
are of turquoise stones. Some ladies introduce the French 
fashion of wearing a bouquet, composed of the same flowers 
that ornament the dress, with a few sprigs of myrtle, very 
near the hollow of the arm, on the left side of the bust. 

Watkine Dress.—A pelisse of lavender-coloured 

08 de Naples, trimmed next the hem with two full rou- 
sae of the same material; above which is a border com- 
posed of detached bouquets of the leaves of the water-lily 
richly pene together, fastened at the base with rings 
formed of narrow rouleaux, and each leaf edged round by 
a rouleaux of satin. The collar of the pelisse is narrow, 
but stands up somewhat in the French style. A kind of 
full robing comes from each shoulder, and narrows, en 
beguine, at the bust, till it terminates in a point under 
the belt. These robings are confined in several places by 
small puffs of satin; and the nancherons, the fullness of 
which is not is not perceptible, are finished with the same 
ornament which composes the robings. The sleeves have 
three narrow bracelets, or straps, close to each other at the 
wrists, fastened each by a button of the same material 
as the pelisse. The hair is arranged in the Grecian style, 
with a cornette of Urling’s lace, with a very full border ; 
over which is a bonnet of lavender-grey gros de Naples, 
with bows of crape of the same colour edged with white 
blond, broad, and of a handsome pattern ; two very long 
and broad lappets of the same material, and edged also 
with blond, confine this tasteful bonnet under the chin. 
The shoes are of kid, the colour of the pelisse. 
Gypmnasia. 
How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o'er the ground, 

And sleightsof art, and feats of strength, went round 

Goldsmith. 

“ It isa call to keep the spirits alive.’—Ben Jonson. 


























NO. XXI. 


EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCES. 


ie 

We last week gave a description of the astonishing per- 
formances of Monsieur Decour, who appeared one even- 
ing at the Circus. The annexed engraving represents 
his attitude in one of his Herculean feats, the written 
description of which we repeat : 

** A single rope being suspended from the top of the stage, 
and made fast through the floor and tightened, he grasps 
it and ascends a few feet; when, with one hand at some 
distance above the other, he raises himself into a straight 











and perfectly horizontal position, his body, legs, and feet 
being fully extended ; an attendant then touches him for a 
moment, giving him a revolutionary impulse, and the 
performer then swings several times round his axle (the 
rope) as finely as a weathercock in a slow whirling wind. 
He then lowers himself as gradually as if he were of no 
weight, till he is nearly perpendicular, and then, by his 
muscular power, again recovers his horizontal position.” 





We should here remark, that the distance between his 
hands appears rather too great in the engraving ; the ac- 
tual distance at which the performer places them being, 
as we are informed, two feet eight inches. 





The Beauties of Chess. 
‘* Ludimus effigiem belli” .....eseee0e WIDAs 


(No. xxx1x.] 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves. 
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WHITE. 
Erratum in GAME 36.—A correspondent has pointed out to 


us an error in the solution of No. 36 of the games of chess 
we have extracted from Lolli’s Centuria di Partiti; in con- 
sequence of which, the game, which might be concluded in 
three moves, is lengthened out to five moves. In the first 
move, the knight at D 4 gives check at B 5, opening also 
upon the black king, the check of the bishopatE 3. The 
author seems to have overlooked the check given by the 
knight, forinstead of moving the black king to A 8, the only 
move by which he can escape the checks both of the knight 
and the bishop, he interposes the pawn B 7. Had the 
white knight been moved to F 5, whence, as well as from 
B 5, he might, in the fifth move, have been removed to 
D 6, the answering move of the black would be correct; 
but, as the author cannot be supposed purposely to have 
avoided giving the double check, it is probable that 
there isan error in the statement of the position of the 
game, and that there may have been some white piece at 
B 5, which prevented the knight from moving to that 
equare. 
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Local Letter Worx. 


Shuluding Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.] 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5, 1825. 


LiverPoo, THEATRE —Query, in allusion to a verdict lately 
obtained by the managers against the Hundred of West 
Derby, for damages caused by the riot in the Theatre last 
season, expresses his opinion, that the amount of that ver- 
dict, £236, exclusive of costs, is enormous, when, as he 
understands, the damage did not amount to £60. Weare 
of opinion that Query is greatly mistaken. We have not 
any documents with which to convince him, or we would 
state a few of the items; but of this he must be aware, 
that a jury have decided upon the amount, after examining 
the testimony of competent and sworn witnesses, with 
respect to every particular. We should have been glad to 
have given the detail, but we have not been able to obtain it 
at present. It may be proper, however, to remark, how 
foolish those persons are who seek to injure the managers 
of a theatre by riotous conduct; the effects of which fall 
net on the managers, but on the rioters themselves, and 
the other inhabitants of the district. 











Sworp-sticxs.—We have received several very urgent com- 
plaints respecting a number of persons who infest Castle- 
street, and other public parts of the town, exposing sword- 
sticks for sale. These weapons are of themselves illegal, 
and we, therefore, conceive that the police ought to look 
sharply after the venders of them. Their occupation is a 
dangerous nuisance to the public. It is one thing for evil- 
minded persons, bent upon mischief, to be under the ne- 
cessity of obtaining, perhaps with difficulty, the means of 
depredation; but it is another thing to have those means 
thrust into their hands, in their evening rambles, almost 
without cost. 


MancHESTER Sutp CANAL.—Daniel Deansgate requests us not 
to cut any more jokes at the proposed grand cué.. He might 
have spared his request, for we consider it no joking mat- 
ter, as the following dialogue between a Manchesterian 
and a Liverpoolian will sufficiently prove :—Liv.: ‘So, Sir, 
I suppose your grand scheme will be perfected. Pvor 
Liverpool! It will be reduced, I fear, to the condition of a 
mere fishing hamlet, such as it was a hundred years ago.”— 
Dan.: (With great dignity) ‘0, no, Sir; no, Sir. Not so, 
certainly.” —Liv.: ‘What, then, is there some hope left 
forus? Youcomfertme! Pray explain.”—Jan.: ‘Why, 
-Sir, the fish will all come up our grand canal! There will, 
therefore, be no occasion for any fishing hamlet in your 
neighbourhood at all!” 











APPRENTICES’ REGISTER, 
= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Si1n,—The readiness with which every subject of general 
interest obtains insertion and circulation through the medium 
of your excellent paper, gives me reason to expect that this 
letter will be favoured with a few square inches of your 
columns. 

Many years’ experience in the superintendence of an exten- 
sive school, has convineed me of the necessity of such an 
institution as the Apprentices’ Register; and acting on that 
conviction, your indulgence has enabled me to submit my 
observations to the public, in a letter signed Salus Populi, 
published in the Mercury of the 24th of last December. 

Since that period numerous letters have appeared, evidently 
written by intelligent correspondents, recommending this 
subject as a measure of great importance to society, ‘and as 
an essential requisite towards rendering our plans of national 
education letely ful. 

. Tapprove highly of the suggestions and remarks contained 
in the letters signed S. recently published in the Courier: his 
ideas of the Register are perfectly in accordance with my own, 
As I do nut know the writer, I will leave my address at your 








- office, that he may favour me with an interview. 


The subject being so much and so generally approved of, I 
doubt not it will experience the immediate attention of our 
very popular Mayor, and excellent Magistrates; therefore, as 
it has already been so much discussed, I will not trespass on 
your attention further than to state, that I will most cheer- 
fully give all the aid in my power, without any other view or 
interest, but the interest of the public. 

Lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Pleasant-street, With March, 1825, B. 


POST-OFFICE. 
—_— 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Str,—As it may not be unacceptable to many of the most 
respectable of your readers, who, by the influence of their 
names, assisted in promoting the extended accommodation, 
now in progress, at the Post-office, to know that they were 
duly attended to, the following sketch is submitted to their 
perusal. 

In the Mercury of the 2d of January, 1824, you promulgated 
the draft of a memorial upon the subject, which attracted 
attention, and, in a short time afterwards, a corrected and 
extended sketch was laid before the Town-clerk, together 
with a plan of the town, calling his attention to a comparison 
of the fined limits assigned for the Post-office delivery in 
1801, with the subsequent increase of the town within those 
limits, and particularly from those limits to its boundary. 

Those limits were, on the north, Denison-street, Gibraltar- 
street, Leeds-street from Plumbe-street, Banastre-street, 
Cavendish-street, Rose-place, and Upper Islington, from Soho- 
street down to Norton-street : on the rast, Soho-street, Nor 
ton-street, Seymour-street, Russel-street, Clarence-street, 
Rodney-street, and St. James’s-row ; and on the sourn, the 
north side of Parliament-street, beyond which limits the 
deliveries were subject to the delay of the country delivery 
and an extra charge. 

Asa measure of great utility and convenience to the town 
and neighbourhood, Mr. Statham readily gave it his attention, 
and, having mentioned it to the Mayor and some of the 
magistrates, he, without delay, settled the memorial, which 
was signed by the Mayor, several of the magistrates and 
Common Council, and it soon received the signatures of above 
four hundred of the subscribers to Lloyd’s and the Exchange- 
rooms, among whom were many members of the commer- 
cial associated bodies; and, in the latter end of June last, it 
was sent by the Mayor to Mr. Huskisson and General Gas- 
coyne ; and the Mayor was duly informed of its being pre- 
sented to the Posmaster-General. 

The memorial set forth the very confined limits for the 
Post-office delivery, without an extra charge, when compared 
with the boundary of the town; the necessity of an earlier 
delivery of letters; the limited number of letter-carriers, 
(there being no more than seven, which had been the num- 
ber for many years;) the necessity of having receiving-houses 
in the town and vicinity, and of having a penny-post; and 
stated, as the ground of the application, that the great in- 
crease in houses, population, and commerce had produced a 
corresponding increase in the revenue from the Liverpool 
Post-office. J 

In the progress of the memorial, it was found, that, in 
May, 1823, R. L. Carr, Esq. had strongly, though unsuccess- 
fully, remonstrated against the confined limits, and the extra 
charge being made within the town. 

When the memorial was transmitted to the Postmaster 
here, he gave every attention to the subject, and was, pro- 
bably not less inclined to the extension ultimately obtained, 
because it would relieve him from the continual objections 
publicly, and privately made to the extra charge for delivery 
outside the limits, though so much within the boundary of 
the town. The district Surveyor, who came to survey and 
report, was also favourable to theapplication; and soon after- 
wards a part of the plan was adopted, by the establishment of 
several houses for receiving letters, in the town and adjacent 
townships. The obstacle to the remainder was the attendant 
increase of expense, which, with the giving up of the extra 
charge, would create a diminution in the revenue that re- 
quired the sanction of his Majesty’s government. Mr. Hus- 
kisson having, with that liberality which has marked his 
political career, given his sanction, the boundary of the town 
will, as communicated in the letters recently transmitted by 
our worthy Mayor, from London, be the limit for the Post- 
office delivery, without extra charge; and in lieu of the penny 
post, there will be two deliveries, instead of one, every day, 
with twelve letter-carriers, instead of seven, 








Iam, yours, &c. G.F, 


396 (a) 
MR. RENNIE’S REPORT 
ON THE 
SEWERS OR SOUGHS OF LIVERPOOL, 
ine 


+ The following important document will be found 
highly interesting to all the owners of property affected by 
the present defective state of the sewers in this town. It 
is written by Mr. Rennie. 

No town in the British dominions is better situated 
than the town of Liverpool for a complete system of sewers. 
This town may be said to stand on two hills, separated by 
a valley which runs in a northern and southern direction, 
and these two hills, as well as the valley, decline towards 
the river Mersey, by which it is bounded on the western 
side. The declivity of the hills into the valley is rapid, 
though that of the valley itself is gentle, being only about 
eight feet for the first thousand yards in length, after 
which it rises much more rapidly ; but the ground on each 
side of this valley rises at least four times as quick. and these 
respective hills rise much more rapidly from the Mersey 
than from the valley. With such a declination as I have 
described, it is natural to suppose that the streets and 
houses of Liverpool would easily be kept quite clear and 
free from soil, but unfortunately, generally speaking, the 
reverse is the case, as there are but few sewers in the town, 
and these are not only very deficient in capacity, but ill- 
calculated to perform the purposes for which they are de. 
signed. 

“There are several of what are called main sewers in the 
streets of Liverpool, and also some subsidiary ones; these 
I shall describe as concisely as I can, and show their im- 
perfections ; after which [ shall lay down a general plan 
for their improvement, or rather what may be called a 
new system, without which it is impossible to effect a com- 
plete sewage of the town. [ shall begin my description of 
the main sewers at the northern end of the town, and pro- 
ceed southwards, after which I shall describe the subsi- 
diary ones. 

First, A main sewer departs from the head of Byrom. 
street, and passes by a tunnel of four feet wide and six 
feet high along Union Mill-lane into the Vauxhall-road, 
which it crosses, and then runs along open ground to the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, under which it passes by a 
culvert, and continues by the south side of the new gaol 
into the Mersey at the north strand. 

Sceond, A main sewer begins at the head of Cheapside 
and runs along Tithebarn-street and Chapel-street, and 
discharges itself into the upper end of George's Dock Basin 5 
this main sewer is about two feet three inches wide, and 
four feet four inches high. 

Third, A main sewer begins in Scotland-road and runs 
along Byrom-street, Haymarket, Whitechapel, and Para- 
dise-street, into Hanover-street, and thence along the 
south side of the Old Dock into the Old Basin; another 
line from this main sewer passes along Cooper’s-row and 
the north side of the Old Dock and into the Old Basin, 
and a third departs at the end of Prices-street and passes 
under the houses by a circuitous route to the Old Basin, 
These sewers are of various dimensions ; at the top of Dale- 
strect it is two feet wide and two feet eight inches high ; in 
Whitechapel, at Spitalticlds, the sewer is two feet eight 
inches wide and three feet four inches high; at the south 
end of Lord-street three feet tive inches wide and four feet 
high ; Paradise-street three feet two inches wide and three 
feet six inches high; in Cooper’s-row three feet wide and 
four feet five inches high; north side of the Old Dock in 
one place only two fect six iaches wide and three feet four 
inches high. 

Fourth, A main sewer commences in Brownlow-street, 
at Mary Ann-street, and passes down the said Hill to 
Ranelagh-place and along Ranelagh-street and Hanover- 
street to the end of Paradise-street, where it joins the 
Whitechapel sewer, and then by the common he along 
the south side of the Old Dock to the Old Basin ; the sewer 
is three fect wide and four feet high at Ranelagh-place, 
and three feet six inches wide by four feet high in Hanover- 
strect. 

Fifth, A main sewer begins at the head of Cornwallie. 
street and runs along this street and Blundell-street into 
Wapping sough, which is two fect six inches wide and 
three feet high. 

* Sixth, A sewer enters the top of Parliament-street, under 
which it pusses by a tunnel and joins the sough in Wap- 
ping, and discharges into the Mersey on the South Shore ; 
this tunnel is two feet six inches wide and four feet high. 
The first of the sewers I have described, has no subsi- 
diary or branch sewer; its principal object seers to be as a 
slackener to the Whitechapel sewer, by taking the water 





which comes from the Scotland-road and land drainin 
into it, and thereby easing the Whitechapel sewer, whi 
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otherwise in time of wet would be overcharged by the great ; tree-lane, and from Grove-street, along Crown-street, to 
| Pembroke-place, and across this place into a diagonal 


quantity of water which comes into it from this quarter. 


The second main sewer has a cross one at Cheapside, and | street which terminates in the Lon 


n-road, at the north 


there is a sewer which runs along Old Hall-street and joins | end of Daulby-street, and down the London-road to the 
| lower end of Oakes-strect, and to cross a new street thence 

Third, The main sewer in Whitechapel has a branch | to Folly-lane, down Islington, to Soho-street, and along 
which commences in Mill-lane and Moss-street, and runs | this street to Richmond-row, the height of which is about 
down a new street to the crossing of Stafford-street, when eighty feet above the high-water in the Mersey, thence 


it at its end. 


it is joined by another from near Daulby-street, and |.a declinin, 
thence passes along Clare-strect to Sprinytield-street, and | face to 


level should be continued along the hill- 
irkdale-road, which road will have to be 


then it takes a western direction under houses and other | crossed by a tunnel, and also the high ground between 


remises, and joins the main sewer at the bottom of 

tichmond street; a second branch comes from Milk- 
street; a third commences in Smithfield, and runs along 
Cheapside into Peter-street, and thence passes under 
houses into Sir Thomas's-buildings, at the end of which 
it joins the main sewer in Whitechapel; a fourth branch 
begins at Dale-street, and rans along John-street into Traf- 
ford-lane, where it joins the main sewer on the north side 
of the Old Dock; a fifth branch comes in from Church- 
street, but this is but very short. 

Fourth, A branch commences at the foot of Great 
Nelson-street, and runs along Lime-street and Charlotte- 
street into the main sewer in Kanelagh-street; a second 
branch commences near the Botanic Gardens, and passes 
along by Abercrombie-square, and crosses Hope-street 
into Leece-street, and along Berry-street into Seel-street, 
and along this street to Hanover-street, where it joins the 
main sewer. : 

Fifth, ‘This main sewer has three branches, one in 
Grenville-street, another in Upper Pitt-street, and a third 
in South Union-street ; the two former of these branches 
are joined by several smaller ones, 

The sixth uiain sewer has no branches, unless the sough 
in Wapping, which commences at Garden-street, and runs 


the whole lengta of that street, may be called one. 
There are several small sewers besides these I have par- 
ticulurly desertbed, which are scarcely worth notice. 
Whoever attentively con-iders this system of sewers, 
and compares their size with the extent of surface they 
have to drain, will readily perecive the impossibility of 
their perform Wie purpose effectually. ‘The tunnel to 


the North Shore has no side sewers to lead a sufficient 
quantity of water mito it, and if it had, { bave doubts 
whesher it would pertorns its office effectually, as 1 have 
been intormed that in many places it is in a bad state of 
repate. 

The sewer in Tithebarn-street and Chapel-street bas 
only two side sewers, and therefore its use is very limited. 

The main sewer in Whitechapel isnot only too small in 
dimensions, but the greatest part of it lies so low, and the 
side-sewers are so steep, that the water and soil is brought 
down much more rapidly then it can discharge ; hence, in 
times of heavy rains, a great part of this street and the 
houses on it are flooded, by which not only the business of 
the inhabitants is interrupted, but their goods are fre- 
quently seriously damaged. ‘The sewer in Hanover-street 
has a yreat full unul it reaches the fuot of Paradise-street ; 
go that the water and sol comes down rapidly, and when it 
gets tothe flat round it cannot be discharged, especially if 
the tide 18 up, and the consequences are what I have de- 
scribed, 

All the sewers at Liverpool, except the tunnel to the 
North Shore and that to the South Shore, disembogue the 
water and soil inte the basins of the docks. The sewers in 
Chapel-street and Water-street are discharged into George's 
Dock Basin. The Whitechapel sewer, and the Han- 
over-street sewer, with all their branches, terminate in the 
Old Basin: these basins are,in consequence, so much loaded 
with soil, that their use, as entrances to the docks, are 
greatly abridged ; and the expense of removing it is enor- 
mous. It would, therefore, be not only highly beneticial 
to the inhabitants, but also to ships frequenting the 
port, if new discharges could be provided, totally indepen- 
dent of the basins. ‘This, TL hope, may be eftected to a cer- 
tain extent, although it cannot be done to the extent which 
could be wished, if the docks are to be enlarged as pro- 
wsed, and the trade of Liverpool imperiously demands : 
Cat, notwithstanding discharges for the sewers cannot, in 
every case, be made independent of the basins, I trust 
what I have to propose will be much less objectionable 
than che present mode, and will, in @ great measure re- 
move the objections I have stated. I will now describe 
the general outlines of the plan I mean to pro) 3 after 
which, should this general scheme be approved by the in- 
habitants, the work may be carried into execution as the 


town increases and as the wantsof the inhabitants demand; 
but, even in the present state of Liverpool, I ap 
considerable part of the work should be done wi 
delay as possible. 

I propose, first, that a sewer should be made along the 
ground marked out for Grove-street, commencing at Crab- 
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them and the (Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and this sewer 
may pass under the.canal, by a tunnel, or over it, at the 
third bridge, from its end, by a large iron pipe, and thence 
be continued to the Mersey, beyond where the Docks are 
likely to extend. 

The sewer I have described will not only drain all the 
flat grounds in the neighbourhood of the Botanic Gardens 
and the intended Abercrombie-square, but will interrupt 
all the water which comes down from Edge-hill, Mount 
Vernon, Low-hill, Everton and Kirkdale, which will of 
course greatly relieve the tunnel from Byrom-street to the 
North Shore, and thereby enable it to perform the services 
for which it is intended. 

Secondly, I propose that. the tunnel from the head:of 
Byrom-street to the North Shore, shall be completely re- 
paired, and that this tunnel shall take all the water which 
comes down Scotland-road, and all other which may come 
from such houses and streets as may be laid out in the 
tields and ground lying to the north of it, and that a new 
sewer shall be made trom the Exchange along Dale-street 
to the north end of Preston-street, and then to cross to the 
Vauxhall-road, and join the tunnel at the end of Union 
Mill-lane. This sewer will interrupt the water at the end 
of Cheapside, and thereby relieve the Whitechapel-sewer ; 
and, by the construction of proper sewers in the streets, 
north of this, and by repairing and enlarging the sewer in 
Tithebarn street and Chapel-street, the whole of the houses 
and streets north of Dale-street will be completely drained. 

Thirdly, I propose that a new sewer shall be made along 
Byrom-street to join-the present sewer in Whitechapel and 
Spitalfields, in lieu of that which now runs behind the 
houses, and that the sewer along Whitechapel and Para; 
dise -street shalt be enlarged togthe end of Merscy-street, 
and thence along that street to the end of Ansdell- street, 
and down this street to the east quay of Salthouse Dock, 
and along this quay to its south end, round which it 
should turn, and take a course as nearly in a direct line 
to the Mersey as may be clear of al] the docks and basins; 
and as its mouth will be in the immediate course of the 
current of tide, whatever soil may be brought down by it. 
will not be allowed to remain, but will be immediately 
swept away by the tide. ° 

[ To be concluded in our next.} 

ADLCLUISeMeNt. 
RTIVFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
Gron-DenTIst, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 
factiysecureand comfortable in the mouth, withouttying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet soeffectuallysecured, that the most powerfu! 
motionsofthejaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
tixed without pain,and adapted with suchaccuracy to the re- 
maining Teeth, that not the least ditferencecan be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them, These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
with great safety by the wearer.—25, Bold-sireet. 


SALE OF THE GRAND EGYPTIAN MALE ASS SULTAN, 
AND THE YOUNG ARABIAN STALLION PACHA OF 


HGYPT. 
BY WINSTANLEY & SON, 
On Monday, the 18th instant, at One o’clock, at Mr. Swiney’s 
Stables, Red Lion, Mersey-street, 

(pee Grand Egyptian MALE ASS SULTAN, not 

yet Three Years old, and stands nearly Fifteen Hands 
high, and when at his growth he will, no doubt, reach be- 
tween Fifteen and Sixtee» hands.in. height; he is of a most 
beautiful dark Brown Colour, aud exceeds in symmetry, 
strength, and action, any description that can be given, being 
quite of a different Breed to the Ass.of this country. He 
was imported into Liverpoo] by the present owner in Sep- 
tember last. 

At the same time. and. place will be Sold, the beautiful 
Arabian Colt PACHA OF EGYPT, of a Brown Colour, Two 
Years Old, and was imported into Liverpool in the Ship 
Leander, about six weeks ago, with proper certificates of his 
being of fudl and real Arabian Breed. 
fleet, and of unparalleled symmetry. 

They may be seen, and further particulars known, on ap- 
plication to Mr. Swiney, Red Lion, Mersey-street, Liverpool, 
and all Jetters (post paid) will be duly answered. 

N.B. If their cargoes value. is not obtained at the in- 
tended sale, PACHA of EGYPT will serve next Season, 
and SULTAN will serve this Season, at Five Guineas a 
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MUSIC-HALL, BOLD-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

T HE. MANAGER has the honour of announeing, that 

he has made arrangements for twegrand miscellaneous 
CONCERTS, to take place on Easter Monpay and TvgspayY, 
the first of which will close the subscription for the present 
season. PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS: 

SIGNORA MARIONI 

SIGNORA FORTUNATA MARIONI, 
AN 


D 
MISS FOOTE, 
From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
MR. PHILIPS 
AND 
MR. MORI. 
Miss Foor will introduce favourite characterestie Songs 
from the Belles Stratagen, ” 
LEADER, MR. MORI.’ 
The Concert to commence each Evening at Eight o’Cloek. 
y Of the room «.-..-+-seceessceess 108. 
Gallery ..-.esccccsecccceccceccccveses 78. 
Tickets te be had at the usual places. No money to be 
taken at the doors. 
Previous engagements in London will preclude the possi- 
bility of the above Ferformers appearing after Tuesday. 


LOW-HILL GENERAL CEMETERY. y 
HE CEMETERY being now ready to receive inter- 
ments, the Public are hereby informed, that the Rev. 
Joun Bruce, the Resident Chaplain and Registrar, will ‘re- 
ceive applications on the Premises, either for the purchase of 
Graves, Vaults, or Family Sepulchres, or for Single Inter- 





ments. The prices will be,— 
For a Single Interment, without Inscription ....--£0 10 0 
If in the forenoon......-...-.....5. O12. 6 
For a Single Interment, with name, age, and time 
of decease, engraved on the stone ......-..--...-- 1 2 0 
If in the forenvon........-..-+...55 1 4 6 
Land for a Grave (6 feet 6 long, by 3 feet wide) -.-- 3 0, 0 
Stone for Ditto (four inches thick) ... 200 


Sinking Ditto ten feet, and all other expenses of 

hrat interment ........-.6.5- eee - O17 
Expenses of each future Interment.......-..-+++-+5. O.1¢) 

The charges for Vaults and Family Sepulchres. may; be 
learnt on application. 

No additional. charge is made for fees or expenses of any 
kind whatever. 

Every interment will be reguwarly registered, under the 
superintendence of the Committee. The parties interring 
are at liberty to avail themselves of the services of the Chap- 
lain, and to use or not to use the form of Service sanctioned 
by the Coinmittee, at their option; and they are equally at 
liberty to avail themselves of the services of their own Minie- 
ter, and to use their own form of worship. 

No applications will be received on Sundays. 


QUPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very REDUCED 
\2 Fares, from the Royal Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

HOLYHEAD ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 


aa 





vo’clock. 


LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 
fore Eight o'clock. 

BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past Nine o'clock. 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Eight o’clock. 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn- 
ing at Ten o'clock. 

LONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 
One o’elock. 

LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
o’clock, through Birmingham and Oxford 

— DON ROYAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 
o'clock. a 

NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven c’clocKk.s 

BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Six o’clock. 

BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
pst Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 

clock. 
BATH and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 
Evening at Six o’clock. . 

BRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 
FALMOUTH and YARMOUTH Coaches, Morning and Even- 


ing. 

MA NCHESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelveo'clock. 

concuns to and from MANCHESTER fourteen timeg 
every Day. 

CHESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Eight, and every Afternoon at Three o’clock; from thence, 
to all Parts of North Wales. 

CARLISLE Telegraph Coach, every Morning, at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock. 

NORTH BRITON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW, every Afternogn at half-past Four o’cluck, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH. Post, 
Coach (four inside) every Afternoon at half-past One o’clock. 
Performed by B. BRETHERTON and‘Co, 





We have a. volume of' inexhaustible interest ix. the 
Hundred Wonders of the World: but, the British Empire 
itself, the greatest wonder, remained to be displayed in its 
own liar matchless wonders. These have, however, 
ands: Qienibar in Mr. Goldsmith, whose.manuals of 
phy are so well known ; and last week, three elegant 
volumes appeared, from the pen of that popular writer, 





under the title of the Wonders of the United Kingdom., 


Mare, and as the number of Mares will, be limited, the | It is a work for universal British reading, and it will grae 


first Season, those gentlemen who wish to introduce a 
superior Breed of Males into this country, will please make 
early application, as above, as their names will be registered 
in the order of their application. 


tify,.at once our just pride, and well-founded patriotism. 
It is not limited to a hundred wonders, but describes at 
least a thousand, such as no other country ever possessed. 
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COMPOSED BY MR. STUBBS, LIVERPOOL. 


ORIGINAL QUADRILLE. 














Chit Chat. 


Curious Circumstance.—A short time since the servant 
of Mr. W. Tuppen, of the Marine Library, Brighton, 
caught a linnet, and put it into a cage, but not wishing to 
keep the bird, Mr. T. let it loose. In a few hours, how- 
ever, it returned, was again set at liberty, and again after 
a few days absence, came back. A third time the door of 
its cage was opened, and the bird set free; but after being 
away two days, the willing captive re-entered its prison 
doors. Mr. T. struck with the circumstance, now deter- 
mined to keep the bird, but the door being accidentally 
left open, it flew off, and after an absence of several days, 
returned once more, accompanied by a female bird, and 
both are now seen contented together in the same cage.— 
Brighton Herald. 








Just about the time that Mr. Sheridan took his house in 
Saville-row, he happened to meet Lord Guildford in the 
street, to whom he mentioned his change of residence, 
and also announced a change in his habits. ‘* Now, my 
dear Lord,” said Sheridan, ** every thing is carried on in 
my house with the greatest regularity—every: thing, in 
short, goes like clock-work.” hr replied Lord 
Guildford, ‘ Ticx, Ticx, Tick, I suppose.” 





Dancing Pigs.—We give the following extraordinary 
account from The Bath Journal, not asking for it, on the 
part of our readers, any portion of credit beyond what they 
are themselves disposed to award it:—** The following 
circumstances I believe few will credit, but I nevertheless 
boldly state it as a fact, and refer those who doubt it to the 
place where this wonderful singularity of nature now exists, 
and where they will find persons possessed of rational fu- 
culties ready to corroborate this statement. A sow of Mr. 
Abraham Wintel, of Stourhead farm, near the seat of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, reared eleven pigs about a month 
since; all which, ever since their birth, have, unless while 
asleep, been dancing; they possess all the regularity one 
would naturally expect from rational faculties; they all 
couple off so as to form a regular dance, while the odd one 
appears to be beating time. The people of the village at- 
tribute it to the circumstance of a band of musicians, who, 
at the latter period of the Christmas holidays, performed at 
the docr of the dwelling-house where this sow was confined 
in its stye; and that she was so frightened at, or so ena- 
moured with the music, as to produce this singular propen- 
sity in her young.” 

‘6 I often hear of people being knocked down in the 
rae and robbed,” said a well-known convivialist ; 
**but I never run any risk of being.used so. I never go 
home till the morning, when all the rogues are gone to bec.” 











During the late assizes at J.ancaster, a man who ap- 
peared to have got his ‘** beer on board,” was staggering 
along Market-street, when a friend accosted him with 
** Well, neighbour, how far are you going now #""—** Only 
to Skirton,”’ replied the jolly fellow. ** Why that is ra. 
ther a long way for you,” said his friend. ‘Oh, dang 
it,” replied our hero, hiccuping, ** I don’t mind the 
length ; it’s the breadth that bothers me !”” 

Solid Objection.—Henry the Eighth, it is said, after the 
death of Jane Seymour, had some difficulty to get another 
wife. His first offer was to the Dowager Duchess of 
Milan: her answer was, that she had but one head ; had 
she had two, one should have been much at his Majesty's 
service. 


Miss M——, a young heiress of considerable personal 
attractions, chanced to be seated, the other eyening, at a 
dinner party, next to a gentleman remarkable in the fa- 
shionable circles for the brilliancy of his wit, who had long 
made one in the train of ker admirers. The conversation 
turning on the uncertainty of life, ** 1 mean to insure 
mine,” said the young lady, archly, ** in the Hope.” — 
*¢ In the hope of what?” said her admirer; * a single lift 
is hardly worth insuring; I propose that we should insure 
our lives together, and, if You have no objection, I should 
prefer the Alliance.”—Hereford Independent. 
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Biographical s2otices. 


THE CAMBRIAN MUSICAL PRODIGY. 
a 

Some months since, at the particular request of an es- 
t 1 correspondent, we prepared the following biogra- 
phical sketch for the Kuleidoscope, announcing our inten- 
tion to accompany its insertion with some notes of the 
editor, written at the time when the heroine of the piece 
was about four ycars of. age. At that period, the editor 
kept a journal, in which he well recollects there is a 
memorandum of a visit which Miss R. paid him in com- 
pany with her father. Thus notice is mislaid, but we shall 
give ita place in the Kaleidoscope whenever it meets our 
eye.—Edil, Kal. 








(From the Biographical Dictionary of Musicians.} 


Miss Elizabeth Randles was born at Wrexham, in 
North Wales, on the Ist of August, 1800. Her father, 
who was organist of the church, was blind, and had been 
eo since the age of three years; he lost his sight by the 
small pox. He had several children, but none of them be- 
trayed any peculiar talent for music, except the youngest 
daughter, who, when she was but sixteen months old, 
would go to the piano-forte, and endeavour to pick out a 
melody. In a very short period she could play several 
#imple tunes, and so wonderfully quick was her ear, that 
when her father sounded any note with his voice, she 
vould run to the instrument and touch it; this she did 
long before she could speak. : , 

Mr. Randles became, of course, exceeding)y fond of ber, 
and regularly taught her the melody of ** Ar hyd y nos,” 
or, ** The hivelong night,” placing her left hand on the 
key note. ‘I'his appeared to delight her, yet she did not 
svem satisfied with one note, she endeavoured to strike 
others, 60 as to fern) a proper bass to the treble 5 her father 
aceing this (as he used to say) took some pains with her, 
and she could soon play this, and several other little tunes, 
treble and bass, in a very correct manner., Nunn and 
Staunton’s company of comedians was at Wrexham in 
the summer of 1802; Staunton, who had often heard the 
child play, requested that her father would permit her to 
perform an air on the stage for his benefit. tandles con- 
sented, and taught her the ** Downfall of Paris,’* for her 
debut in public, which took place before she was two years 
old!) The important night arrived, an instrument was 
prepared, and at the end of the play the Lil iputian min- 
strel was led on the stage by the little daughter of the 
manager. ‘The applause from a crowded audience was 
commensurate with the novelty of the scene. Randles 
was sitting behind the scenes, and when he heard the 
plaudits ot the audience, cried out, while tears trickled 
down his face—** I never regretted the loss of siz bt till this 
moment. Oh! what would I give to see my darling 
child!" Bessy was placed at the instrument, with an 
apple on her right side, and a cake on her left, both of 
which she was to receive if she played well. She com- 
menced, and, tothe utter astonishment of all present, 

erformed the air with the greatest correctness, particu. 
arly the running passage in the third part; this she con- 
trived to execute with the thumb and the side of her right 
hand, for her utmost stretch could not compass a fourth. 

The interest which this exhibition created was intense. 
Bir W. W. Wynn, Lady Dungannon, Lady Cunliffe, in 
short, all the nobility and families of distinction in the 
neighbourhood sent for our little Sappho to their mansions, 
where she both astonished and delighted them. 

fu the spring of 1803, Sir W. W. Wynn recommended 
that a concert should be performed at Wrexham for her 
benefit. The worthy Baronet’s suggestions were seconded 
by every person of consequence in the Vale of Mealor; 
but, in consequence of the illness of Mrs. Randles, it was 
postponed from tine to time. The poor mother, how- 
ever, requested éhat the concert should take place, fore- 
secing but little hopes of her recovery. Arrangements 
were accordingly made, under the direction of Parry, 
who resided at Wrexham. Meredith, the celebrated bass 
singer, and his daughter, from Liverpool, assisted on the 
occasion. 

The room was crowded at an early hour, and the per- 
formance went off with the utmost eclat, particularly that 
of the infant, who sang as well as played. Nothing could 
be more innocently interesting than her mode of singing 
the following line in the ** Blue Bells of Scotland :"— 

* He's gone to fight the French for King George upon tho 

throne ;" 
which she used to lisp out thus,— 
“jie's don to Gght the Freach for Ting George upan de fome, 
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It will naturally occur to every one, that the poor sick 
mother felt very anxious on the occasion; she appeared 
exceedingly agitated the whole of the day, and requested 
that her son might be sent to her after Bessy had made 
her debut; accordingly, between eight and nine o'clock, 
her son ran home to say, that his sister had been received 
with the greatest applause. The tidings, though good, 
were more than the affectionate mother could bear; she 
faintly said ** Thank God !"" and never spoke again. This 
melancholy event was prudently not made known until 
the concert was over. It would be difficult to describe 
the degree of interest which it created—a most wonder. 
fullv-gifted child left to the care of a blind father ! 

The progress that lite Bess made was truly astonishing. 
—Parry taught her the notes and first rudiments of music. 
and she continued to improve so rapidly, and to perfurm 
with such execution, chat her patrons proposed to intro. 
duce her to his Majesty George III. and the Royal Family. 
Accordingly, when she was only just turned of three years 
and a half she was brought to London, accompanied by 
her father and eldest sister. 

The blind minstrel and his infant prodigy were intro- 
duced to their Majesties and the Princesses, who were 
highly delighted with their performance. ‘he King pre- 
sented the child with a hundred guineas! A circumstance 
occurred during this visit which ought to be recorded. The 
King went to Handles after he had played a Welsh air on 
the harp, and said, ** Ha! blind, blind, who taught you 
to play?” © The late Mr. Parry, Sir Watkin Wilham 
Wynn’s harper, and please your Majesty.” ** Ha! why 
he was blind too. f remember him well; he and his son 
used to perform Handel's Choruses on two Welsh harps 
very finely b.fore me, about thirty years ago. ‘This anec- 
dote will serve to corroborate many others which have 
been published of our late Sovereign’s retentive memory. 

Shortly after this a public breakfast was given at Cum- 
berland- gardens, for the benefit of Miss Randles; tickets 
(one guinea each) were to be had at Sir W. W. Wynn’s 
house, in St. James's-square. The morning was very fine, 
and no Jess than tive hundred persons, of the first rank in 
the kingdom, attended, and the child’s performance was 
the admiration of every one. The profits of the breakfast, 
together with the various sums of money presented to Miss 
Randles, were vested in the tunds, in the names of trustees, 
for her sole benefit ; and in order to accumulate enough to 
defray the expenses of her education, it was recommended 
that she should pertorm at the principal provincial towns 
in the kingdom. ‘ 

Having been furnished plentifully with letters of recom- 
mendation to all parts of the kingdom, Mr. Randles and 
his little prodigy, accompanied for along period by Mr. 
Parry, made a very extensive and profitable tour. 

The ** Wandering Cambrians,” as they were denomi- 
nated, were exceedingly well received every where, and 
were invited to the nobility’s mansions which were con- 
tiguous to the towns where they gave concerts. 

The performances were exceedingly entertaining and 
varied. Randlcs played the harp exquisitely ; Eliza, the 
piano-forte; Parry, alternately, the flute, clarionet, ard 
two or three flageolets. They sang songs, duets, and 
trios, particularly some harmonized Welsh melodies, in a 
very pleasing manner. 

Karly in 1898 she paid London arother visit, where she 
was heartily welcomed by ber early friends, and a concert 
was given for her benefit at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
under the direction of the. Hon. John Spencer. Madame 
Catalani, the Vaughans, Knyvetts, Bianchi, Weichsell, 
Lindley, Kramer, Naldi, &c. gave their powerful aid, 
gratuitously, on the occasion. Sir G. Smart conducted 
the performance. The room was crowded. 

As Parry was desirous of residing in London, he could 
not accompany Mr. Randles and his daughter any longer, 
consequently they returned home, and Bessy began to 
learn the harp; her education was properly attended to, 
and she was invited to pase a few weeks at the houses of 
several families of distinction, alternately, where, mixing 
with polished socicty, she became a my clever, accom- 
plished girl. Many offers were made to her father by dif- 
ferent ladies of rank, to adopt her as their own; but 
the poor dark father would not, nay, could not part with 
her; she was the only solace of his life; she read to him, 
played for him, sang to him; in short, he could not exist 
without her fur any length of time. 

In 1818 she vor London a visit, with a view of taking 
a few lessons on the harp from Dizi, and on the piano 
from Kalkbrenner, and to see (as she expressed herself) 
whether she could find any thing new in the art. Both 
these celebrated professors paid her talents the highest 
compliment; Dizi, in particular, after placing before her 
all the difficult pieces he could find, and hearing her exe- 
cute them with the greatest facility, snid, ** Oh, oh, Miss ! 
I must write expressly for you, 1 find.” 





About this time she was strongly urged by a select nume 
ber of families at Liverpool to make a town her resi- 
dence, they engaging to find her as many pupils as she 
might feel disposed to accept. After many arguments, 
pro andcon, with the poor father, who was grown very 
nervous and feeble, she was at length permitted to go, 
ange e she came over every Saturday, and remained with 
bin till the Monday. This she continued to do for a long 
time, though the distance by land and water was nearly 
85 miles. We are now drawing to the close of Ran- 
dles’s ** life’s busy scene :” he breathed his last in the aue 
tumn of 1820, leaving three daughters and a son, the 
latter being organist of Holywell, in Flintshire. 

After their affairs were arranged, the daughters removed 
to Liverpool, where they still remain, our interesting 
heroine being a welcome visitor at the houses of the most 
opulent inhabitants of that flourishing town. 

It also gives us pleasure to state that her income, added 
to what Mr. Randlcs left, will ensure her and her sisters 
a most comfortable maintenance for life. 


Sliecellanies. 


THE INFANT LYRA. 








—~— 

It will be fresh in the recollection of many of our readers, 
that this interesting child delighted the public some months 
ago, by her surprising performance on the harp. We have 
often wondered that nothing has since appeared in the 
{.ondon papers concerning this infant phenomenon, pre- 
vious to the following paragraph, which we extract from 
a late number of the #raminer. 

** Walking, the other day, into Pall-mall, we overtook 
a musical friend, on his way to hear what he called the 
* Infant Lyra,’ a child only four years of age, and who had 
been represented as a musical prodigy. We are seldom 
tempted to witness the efforts of precocious genius; but 
strong entreaty overruled our objection, and we accompa- 
nied him to the Apollo Room, the grotesque Chinese eme 
bellishments of which formed a striking contrast to an ele. 
gant group of lovely and intelligent faces assembled to 
witnessthe performance. About half-past three o’clock, the 
parents introduced their infant prodigy, and our objections 
to prodigies were, fora time, lost in admiration of the pretty 
and interesting features of the child. A harp of small di- 
mensions was then placed before her; and, instead of the 
insipid monotony which might have been expected from an 
infant only four years old, we were surprised to hear a vae 
riety of national airs, English, Irish, and Scottish, uniting 
the bold, the lively, and the pathetic, played with a neat. 
ness of execution, energy of feeling, and vivacity of mane 
ner, that surprised us. Never before were we so strongly 
impressed with the idea of the predominance of original 
genius. Great pains must have been taken to tutor so 
young a child in the mere manual operation; but severe 
discipline could not have produced all the effect we wit- 
nessed, had not the god of music set his seal upon her 3 
and the playfulness and simplicity of her manner evinced 
that little coercion had been used. She played with the 
harp as she would play with a doll; and, as far as expres- 
sion was concerned, in our judgment, struck the chords 
with an energy and feeling more true to nature than mogs 
of the regular grown up sisters of the lyre.” 


A Barber's tale.—When I was apprentice, one of my 
master’s customers, a very angry und pimple chinned 
gentleman, always fell to my lot. I generally cut him, 
and he basted me for the faults of his own skin. The 
more he threatened, and growled, and kicked my shine 
while I was shaving him, the more cuts did my trembling 
razor inflict. At length he died, and I was sent to lather 
him for the last time. I had never performed on a corpse 
before. There he lay, all pale and horrible, with a piece 
of tape tied round his head to keep up his under jaw; I 
was a very little urchin, and mounted the bed to lather.— 
Terribly frightened was I to be sure, scraping a 
man’s face, with no living creature but myself in the 
room. My trepidation was so great, that I had not drawn 
above thrce sweeps, when the razor snipped the tape in 
two! Down fell his jaw—aye, just as it used todo when ho 
was enraged; and away ran I, helter-skelter, Jeaving the 
tools to take care of themselves t Hang it, thinks I, i've 
cut him again ! 
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The Naturaiist’s Diary. 
APRIL, 1825. 


———— 
{From Time's Telescope.} 


———$ 








Of all the months that fill the year, 
Give April's month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety ! 


The apple-blossoms’ shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as woman's blush, 
As evanescent too. 


The purple light, that likea sigh 
Comes from the violet bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed. 


The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning's tear; , 

The bird’s eye, like a sapphire star, 
The primrose, pale like fear. 


The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the guelder-rose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trumpets, where 
The elf his war-note blows. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present ‘:our. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then allagain sunshine; . 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 


Aye, this, this is the month for me} 
T could not love a scene 
Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green. 
Bb 
With all its caprices, we like the month of April; we 
like those laughing and crying days, when sun and shade 
seem to rise in billows over the landscape. We like to see 
the sudden shower coursing over the meadow, and giving 
all Nature a greener ee and the bright sunbeams 
chasing the flying cloud, and turning all its drops into 
diamonds; we like to hear and to feel 


The sweet winds that gently fly, 
And sweep the spring’s enamelled floor. 


What a sweet flush of new green has started up to the 
face of this meadow! And the new-born daisies that stud 
it here and there, give it the look of an emerald sky pow- 
dered with snowy stars. See, upon the sloping sides of 
this bank beneath the hedge-row, what ‘companies of 

rimroses are dedicating their pale beauties to the pleasant 
Sreewe that blows over them, and looking as faint withal 
as if they had senses that could ‘ ache’ at the rich sweet- 
ness of the hidden violets that are growing here and there 
amongthem. The intermediate spots of the bank are now 
nearly covered from sight by the various green weeds that 
sprout up every where, and begin to fill the interstices 
between the lower stems of the hazel, the hawthorn, the 
sloe, the eglaniine, and the woodbine, that unite their 
friendly arms together above, to form the natural inclo. 
sure—that prettiest feature in our English sceuery—or at 
least that which communicates a picturesque beauty to 
all the rest. Of the abovenamed shrubs, the hazel is 
scarcely as yet in leaf; the scattered leaves of the wood- 
bine, of a dull purplish green, are fully spread ; the 
sloe is in blossom, offering a pretty but scentless imitation 
of the sweet hawthorn-bloom that is to come next month 5 
this latter is now vigorously putting forth its crisp and 
delicate filigree-work of tender green, tipped with red ; 
and the eglantine, or zwi/d rose, in all its innocent varieties, 
is opening its green hands as if to welcome the sun. En- 
tering the little copse which this inclosure separates from 
the meadow, we shall tind, on the ground, ali the low and 
creeping plants pushing forth their various-shaped leaves 
—stars, fans, blades, fingers, fringes, and a score of other 
fanciful forms ; and some of them bearing flowers: among 
these are the wood-anemone, the wvod-sorrel, and the 
star of Bethichem ; also, the primrose is to be found here, 
but not so rich and full blown as on the open sunny bank. 
Overhead, and level with our hands and ey2s, we find all 
he young forest-trees (except the oak) in a kind of half. 
dress; among these are conspicuous the graceful birch, 
hanging its head like a half-shamefaced, half-affected 
damsel ; the trim beech, spruce as a village gallant dressed 
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for the fairs the rough-rinded clin, grave and scdate- 
looking, even in its youth, and already bespeaking the 
future ** gieen-robed senator of mighty woods ;"—thcse, 
with the white-stemmed ash, the alder, artificiul-looking 
hornbeam, and the as yet bare oak, make up this silent 
but happy company. ; . 

The arrival of the szallow, about the middle of this 
month, foretels the approach of summer, whose coming, 
however, is tco often retarded by the return of winter in 
angry mvod, hurling his last hatl-storms at the ** proud- 
pied” and flower-wreathed head of April; bat 


the brightest day hath a cloud; 
And, after 4prii, full oft sueceeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful, nipping cold: 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. 


Hence the swallow has been thus apostrophized by the 
elegant and accomplished ** Family Circle,’ who have 
written so many beautiful ** POEMs FOR YOUTH. 


Wild tenant of the changeful year, 
That borne upon the southern wind, 
Across the ocean’s distant waves, 
Wouldst here a sheltering region find ; 


Too soon, ams! from brighter climes 
Thou heedless spread’st thy truant wings3 
Too soon thou hither com’st to greet, 
With artless notes, the infant spring. 


In Wary winter's palsied lap 

The infant spring all cradled lies, 
Whilst round the nursling’s tender form 
The bitter sturms unpitying rise. 


For thee, amid the noontide beam, 
No gossamer floats along the vale3 
And fled the various insect tribes, 
That revel in the summer gale. 


Behind yon mountain's misty brow 
The low’ring storm is gathering fast, 
And sweeps along the cultured plain, 
And wakes the wind and welkin blast. 


After the swallow, the next bird that appears is the 
nightingale ( motuaciila luscinia ), whose praises have been 
chaunted by poets of every clime, and have occupied many 
a page in this month’s Diary of our previous volumes. In 
our climate, the nightingale seldom sings above six weeks, 
generally commencing the last week in April. ** If we 

appen to be wandering forth (observes the chronicler of 

he Menths’) on a warm, still evening, during the last 
week in this month, and passing near a road-side orchard, 
or skirting a little copse in returning from our twilight 
ramble, or sitting listlessly on a lawn near some thick 
plantation, waiting for bed-time, we may chance to be 
startled from our meditations (of whatever kind oy may 
be) by a sound, issuing from among the distant leaves. 
That is the nightingale’s voice. The cold spells of winter, 
that had kept him so long tongue-tied, and frozen the 
deep fountains of his heart, yield before the mild breath 
of Spring, and he is voluble once more. It is as if the 
flood of song had been swelling within his breast ever 
since it last ceased to flow, and was now gushing forth un- 
controllably, and as if he had no will to control it: for 
when it does stop for a space, it is suddenly, as if for want 
of breath.” The sweet song of the nightingale has been 
termed melancholy from the time of Homer to the present 
day ; but we have shown in our former volumes that this 
opinion is entirely erroneous; and, in support of this bird’s 
merry note, we have adduced many authorities: we now 
subjoin that of Aschylus, in his Agamemnon, who says, 

Ah me! ah me! the nightingale’s sweet lot! 
A sweet existence that lamenteth not; 
and part of a beautiful ode to this charming songster, by 
Mr. Connor, from his volume entitled the ** Star in the 
East, und other Poems,” lately published. 
* * 


Thou sad! whose heart such love discloses ! 
Thon, spring’s gay courtier! Thou, the rose’s 
Fond paramour in foreign bowers— 
Though, in this Christian land of ours, 
Thou dest so sweetly preach, in sooth, 
Of nuptial bliss and wedded truth, 
In notes that seem to tell its blisses 

In. set-to-music kisses. 
Thy trill, and jug, and gurgling murmur, 
Now changed to accents louder, firmer, 
Like cuckoo-call; now higher still, 
In iark-like strain or whistle shrill, 
Responsive to thy lady-mate; 

(For who but she the voice can own, 
Which doth so sweetly iterate 

That same wild, touching monotone ?) 


Then, mellowed down, an under-strain, 

Like birdish laughter, as again 

The summons comes, a sweet soprana 
From thy most fond sultana;— 

O wondrous bird! thy varied measure, 
The very soul of pleasure, 

Who but an unblest lover could 

Have fancied set in minor mood? 

Who but the votary of folly 
Have called it melancholy? 


That beautiful little bird, the wryneck, next makes its 
appearance, preceding ‘the ca:koo by a few days, whese 
soft and mellow, yet powerful voice seems to fill the whole 
concave of the heavens with ite two mysterious notes, the 
most primitive of musical melodies. Who can listen to 
those notes, for the first time in spring, and not feel his 
schoolboy days come back to him ? and not as he did then 


look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky? 


and look in vain, for they arg the shyest of all birds; be- 
sides, the appearance of this awkward unsightly bird will, 
probably, tor the future, take away all the mystery of the 
sound, and, with it, the best half of its beauty. 

The other summer birds of passage which arrive this 
month, muke their appearance in the following order:— 
the ring-ousel; the redstart, frequenting old walls and 
ruinous edifices; the yellow wren, the swift, the white 
throat, the grasshopper-lark, the smallest of the lark kind ; 
and the willow-wren, which, as well as the house-wren, 
destroys many pernicious insects. The kite now approaches 
farm-houses and villages, in search of food and materials 
for constructing his nest; at other times, unless pinched 
by hunger, he cautiously avoids man and all his haunts. 

(To be continued.) 


ape investigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispra- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parlianjentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 


ANTIQUITY OF CALICO PRINTING, 
<<iiniini-s 

It is a well understood fact, that calico printing was in- 
troduced into Europe from the East; but it 1s not 60 
generally known that the art was practised by the ancient 
Egyptians. ‘That such was the case, however, is perfectly 
clear from the — passage in Pliny’s Natural Hia- 
tory, lib. 35. c. 2.—** Fingunt et vestes in Higypto, mira- 
bili genere; candida vela, postquam attrivere illinentes, 
non coloribus, sed cololorem sorbentibus medicamentis. 
Hoc cum fecere, non apparet in velis; sed in cortinaiwn 
pigmenti ferventis mersa, post momentum extrahuntur 
picta. Mirumque cum sit unus in cortina colos, ex illo 
alius atque alius fit in veste, accipientis medicamenti, 
qualitate mutatis Nec postea ablui potest.” 7'ranslation ; 
—** In Egypt they produce coloured figures on garments 
ina remarkable manner. Having first rubbed into the 
white cloths a (liquid) application, not of colours, but of 
drugs, which absorb or fix colours. (Probably they did 
not use blocks, but applied their mordaunts by means of 
a brush or pencil.) When they have done this, it does 
not show upon the cloths; but thes¢ being plunged into 
a cauldron of dye, in a boiling state, are immediately 
after taken out coloured, (i. e. with coloured figures or 
patterns upon them, as the Word pictus always denotes, 
when applied to any article of dress.) It is remarkable, 
that though there is only one colour in the vat or cauldron, 
it produces several different colours in the garment, being 
changed according to the properties of the drug which re- 
ceives It; nor can it be afterwards removed by washing.”""— 
The two following passages also seem to relate to the same 
art. Apuleius, (lib. xi.) speaking of a person who was 
initiated into the rites of Isus, describes bim as standin 
before the image of the goddess—** byssina quidem, sec 
floride depicta veste conspicuus.”” Dionysius Periegetes, 
a Greck metrical geographer, has a passage relating to the 
Scres (supposed to be a people of Eastern Tartary) to the 
following effect :—** They card the produce of the un- 
cultivated land, and fabricate variegated and costly gar- 
ments, resembling in colour the flowers of the meadows.” 
The art of interweaving figures on cloth, by varying the 
arrangement of the warp, was also early practised by the 
Egyptians. Herodotus (lib. iii, c. 47.) mentions a ten 
cuirass or breastplate, sent by King Amasis to the La- 
cedemonians, with many figures of animals woven into it; 
adding, as a thing extraordinary, that each thread of it, 











though apparently slender, was composed of three hundred 
threads, all distinctly visible —Manchester Guardian. 
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Correspondence. 
LIFTING AT EASTER. 





—>— ’ 

¢? About twelve months since, as will be perceived by 
the date, we were favoured with the following letter. 
Something interfered with its appearance at that time, 
and we have kept it in our portfolio of reserve until the 
present season. This day’s Kaleidoscope will appear 
just during the season of the absurd practice complained 
of by our correspondent. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In an age like the present, in such a country as 
England, where, in almost every class of society, reftne- 
ment of manners has attained so general an ascendancy 
over the uncultivated manners and brutal customs of for- 
mer times, it has surprised many others, in common with 
myself, that a custom, which stills prevails amongst us, 
should be countenanced and tolerated, which is of itself 
as disgraceful as it is ridiculous and absurd. I allude to 
the practice of what is denominated *¢ lifting,” which is 
annually celebrated on Easter Monday and Tuesday ; 
the privilege of the former day being claimed by the men 
to lift the women, and that of the latter day vice versa. 
The practice of the former day is, however, gradually sub- 
siding, and has become almost obsolete, whilst that of the 
latter is observed in many cases with indecency and out- 
rage. I consider it necessary here to state, that the class 
of women engaged in this unjustifiable frolic is chiefly of 
the lowest description, who, being assembled in com- 
panies, lie in ambush until they observe some one suitable 
for their prey, gencrally a person of genteel appearance, 
whom they chase, and, in the event of overtaking, attack 
sans ceremonic. Unless the person assailed comes to their 
terms, by making them some gratuity, they lay hands 
on him, toss him in the air, and otherwise abuse him ; 
so that, if he do not escape them, he must either sub- 
mit to be imposed upon, or else be rendered obnoxious 
as an object of diversion to the surrounding mob. I have 
heard of several gentlemen who have been exposed to this 
unpleasant situation ; and being mysclf 4 man of business, 
who ain daily called in those neighbourhoods where these 
gangs assemble, I had, to-day, to congratulate myself on 
the possession of a swift pair of heels, which exempted 
me from being in a similar dilemma; and I can state, 
from good authority, that some of these parties carry the 
point so far as to obtrude themselves into merchants’ 
offices with impunity. Our worthy chief magistrates have 
rendered essential service to those inhabitants who reside 
on the outskirts of the east end of the town, and to the 
community at large, by abolishing that resort of disor- 
detly persons, so properly called Jolly Fair, where vice 
aod immorality waved their banners, and disseminated 
their pernicious effects through juvenile circles; and I 
think it highly necessary that their interference should 
cause the custom of lifting to be annihilated, it being 
certainly amenable to the laws. I, therefore, beg to re- 
commend to them the propriety of giving, in due season, 
annual public notice, denouncing such punishments 
against all offenders in future, as che grievances here 
complained of may requite-—By inserting this in your 
valuable miscellany, many will be obliged to you, but 
none more so than REFORMER. 


Liverpool, April 20, 1824. 





THE BELL AND LANCASTER SYSTEMS. 
—_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

91n,—As an admirer of Dr. Bell’s system of instrue- 
tion, and professing to have a practical knowledge of its 

inciples, and of course not unacquainted with its history, 
J take the liberty of requesting your insertion of the fol- 
lowing remarks, in order to correct an assertion in the 
Mercury of last week. 


In your report of the Council proceedings it is stated, | 


that the Corporation intend establishing two schools, for 
the gratuitous instruction of the poor, on ‘the Bell or 
Madras, or, to speak more correctly, the Lancasterian sys- 
tem.”” That you should be led into this error I am not 
at all surprised, for persons much more intimately con- 
nected with schools than you profess to be, entertain the 
same opinion. The fact, however, as to the discovery, and 
consequently te whom the merit is due, is certain ; for Dr. 
Bell matured his discovery, and published an epitome of 
the system, before Mr. Lancaster ever had the least idea 
of such a plan. 

The system was discovered at Mapras, in the East 
Indies, and acted upon there for upwards of scven years, 
with ** the most complete success.” Ill health at length 
compelled the Doctor to return to his native country, 
where he published his discovery in 1797. Some time after 
the publication of this pamphlet, and not till Dr. Bell had 
introduced the system into several schools both in London 





now successfully practised and promulgated in the United 
States, and let me tell S and his friends, that its author 
stands as high in American estimation as the Reverend 
Prebendary of Westminster does in Great Britain. If he 
does not retract the charge, I do hereby challenge him to 
prove that the Madras system is not, -** correctly” speak- 
ing, the Lancasterian.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
and, were I at home, I would date this Washington, Jan. 
13, 1825. AMERICAN. 











Miss Foote in Liverpool.—T wo attractive concerts (the 
last of the season) are announced for this evening (Mon- 
day) and to-morrow (Tuesday) at which the celebrated 
Miss Foote, and several distinguished singers, will appear. 
A great variety of favourite music will be performed, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Wilson will be honoured by 
crowded audiences.—See adv. 
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Co Correspondents. 





and thecountry, Mr. Lancaster opened one in the Borough 
road, on the same principle, but varying the practices in 
some immaterial puints. From this then arises Mr. Lan- 
caster’s claim to originality of invention. Mr. L. desig- 
nating his plan by his own name, and as he acted upon 
the principle of mutual tuition, induced many people to 
imagine it an entirely new discovery and different system ; 
whereas, as I have observed before, the principles were 
precisely the same, the practices only varying. Mr. Lan- 
caster himself, in the several editions of his ‘* Improve- 
ments in Education,” published in 1803 and 1805, pub. 
licly acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Bell as the au- 
thor of the system. 

Dr. Bell, therefore, is not indebted to Mr. Lancaster for 
the discovery, nor indeed for any subsequent improvement, 
though it must be allowed he owes him much for intro- 
ducing it to public notice; for had it not been for Mr. 
Lancaster's itinerant lectures the merits of the system 
would not, perhaps, have been known, as it is, in the pre- 
sent day. For, to the most numerous and highly re- 
spectable auditory, his discourse was extremely tiresome, 
attempting to entertain them with an interview which he 
had had with his most gracious Majesty, King George the 
Third, how the King complimented him, and what com- 
pliments he returned; by which people found that his 
system was one of sclf-praise and egotism, rather than a 
regular well digested plan of instruction, and consequently 
began to turn their attention to something more rational 
and more likely to carry into effect the great design of na- 
tional education.* And we need no stronger proof of the 
supcriority of the Madras system, than the decided pre- 
ference which is given it, in its almost universal adoption 
by every denomination of Christians. Of its real utility 
there can be but one opinion ; and I verily believe it is the 
commencement of that glorious era, and the means by 
which the ** knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea.”” 

Yours, &c. 

January 13, 1825. 


® To effect this, Dr. Bell’s discoveries were particularly 
applicable. 


PHILACRIBRIS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I am just arrived from the United States, and 
am forced to declare a goose-quill war against a crooked 
little scribe in last Wednesday's Liverpool Couricr. This 
little dwarf (the black dwarf, for all I know, from Madras) 
steps forward, on the public stage, under the serpentine 
form of the nineteenth letter of the alphabet (S.) His 
attack on the well-earned fame of Mr. Lancaster is com- 
menced by ringing new changes on the great Bell of 
Sherburne Hospital.* ‘In this age of reason, I wonder 
any person can be found so unreasonable as to attempt to 
lessen the universal estimation, so justly due to the cele- 
brated Joseph Lancaster. The Lancasterian system is 


® Dr. Bell is Master of Sherburne Hospital, Durham, and 





Ssc.upep Cemerertes.—Jt is our custom, when we introduce 
any valuable engraving into one of our publications, to give 
it a place also in the other; and in conformity with the 
practice, we have copied from the Mercury the description 
and representation of the Low-hill General Cemetery, toge- 
ther with some original remarks upon funeral ceremonies 
in various ages and countries. The subject is universally 
interesting; and we are glad to perceive that cemeteries, 
like that just finished in Liverpool, are either in forward. 
ness, or in contemplation, in various parts of the country, 
Whenever they become more general, ‘the change may be 
hailed as important, in a moral and national point of view; 
and these retired and picturesque places of sepulture will be 
visited by many reflecting persons, who, in our publie 
churehyards, would be subject to every species of noise 
and annoyance, totally at varlance with the indulgence of 
that contemplation which a visit to the mansions of the 
dead is so peculiarly calculated to inspire. We intend to 
follow up the article in the present Kaleidoscope, with some 
others on the subject of interment in crowded cities. We 
ag also in reserve a letter from Philotect, on the same sub- 

ee 





Goop Frivay being always with our printers a holiday, it has 
a disconcerted our arrangements for the present 
week. 





Tur Ber. AND LANCASTER Syetems.—We have inserted’ in 
our preceding columns two letters upon the subject of the 
rival pretensions and comparative merits of Dr. Bell and 
Joseph Lancaster; and we have in reserve another letter 
by S. who awards the palm of priority to Dr. Bell. This 
letter shall be given next week, and if one of the writers 
who addressed himself originally to the Mercury, should 
happen to see the Kaleidoscope, we trust he will givé' us 
credit for impartiality on this occasion. 


MusicaL Criticism.—We regret that the letter of Musicus did 
Not arrive until it was too late for insertion this week. I¢ 
shall have a place in our next. 





HamILTontan Sysrem.—We have seen the pamphlet on this 
subject, to which a correspondent alludes, and we shall not} 
lose sight of it. 


The lines on the death of Mr. S— have been mislaid, but we}. ; 
have no doubt that they will be found with a very little] _ 
trouble. eh 


Doctor Timothy Twist shall be introduced to our readers next 
week. 


Gymnasia.—We shall address a note to J. in our next, 














Chiunque sha) hear from us next week. 


MANCHESTER Granp SHip CANAL.—The anonymous line 
beginning “One day as Old Neptune,” &e. are reserved for 
our next. 


















We have further to acknowledge S—s, A Friend, and P. T. 
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